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-_ 


educational oppor- 


been extended 
“exceptional” child—the handi- 


— of 
tunity has not yet 
to the 
capped. 

Society has, however, made great prog- 
ress in recent years in its attitude toward 
the handicapped. From a_ philsophy 
first based on superstition, it has advanced 
through a period when institutionalism 
dominated thinking, to the present when, 
at least among the leaders, treatment, 
rehabilitation, research, and prevention 
are the key words. 

Today there are very few people who 
will argue that it is not the responsibil- 
ity of society to make adequate educa- 
tional opportunities available for its 
handicapped citizens; but there are still 
many who are most indifferent when it 
comes to taking the practical steps nec- 


essary 


to make such opportunities a re- 


ality. The battle will not be won easily. 
Social progress never comes easily. It 
will be many years before all or even 
the largest and best-financed school sys- 
tems will have the special classes, equip- 
ment, and specially trained teachers to 
do a complete job. It may even be 
longer before it is possible to carry to 
all homebound children the opportunity 
they deserve. In the meantime, regular 
teachers are going to have in their classes 
severely handicapped children who will 
require special services. It is up to these 
teachers to see that maximum possible 
opportunity is made available. Teachers, 
without being specialists in the education 
of the handicapped, can render acceptable 
and often excellent service to these chil- 


if the 


Every teacher should really know her 


dren, will to-do so is present. 


* This article and those by Edward H. Stullken, Elizabeth McCain, Mary Martin, and Mary 
Maude Birmingham were prepared for the Special Education Conference at the University of Missis- 
sippi in August of this year, under the direction of Dr. Bernardine G. Schmidt, Associate Professor 


of Education in the University. 
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pupils. This is preached in every teacher 
training institution, but it remains, nev- 
ertheless, the greatest single weakness in 
teaching. Many real handicaps are not 
evident to the casual observer, and even 
severe loss of sight or hearing may be 
unnoticed. The teacher may easily be- 
come acquainted with the nature of al- 
most any disability, and hence be much 
better able to anticipate problems that 
may arise as a result of it. 


should 
helping the child to develop a sound 


Teachers concentrate upon 
psychological attitude toward his disa- 
bility. Those who work with the adult 
handicapped know that an attitude to- 
ward a disability may be a greater handi- 
cap itself. Emphasis should be placed 
upon helping the child to develop self 
reliance. Never allow anyone to do for 
the handicapped person what he can do 
for himself. 

Insist upon the mastery of fundamental 


All 


among the adult handicapped is the in- 


processes. too frequently found 


dividual who has received sympathy 


has been almost 


and 


Emphasize good work habits, for 


promotions until he 


ruined — scholastically psycholog- 
ically. 
the lack of such habits may make after- 
school adjustment very difficult. 

Be sure the handicapped person learns 
to live with others. In preparation for 
adult citizenship, there is no substitute 
for the “give and take” of normal child- 
hood experience. Do not worry too much 
about the lack of specific occupational 


skills. 


after school days. 


These may be readily acquired 
Good work habits 
and generalized skill are more important 


during school days. These are the things 
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that every child needs to learn in school, 
for, after all, handicapped children are 
children.” Attitudes and _ skills 


that are important to a normal child are 


‘just 


often even more important to a handi- 
capped child. 

The teacher should realize at all times 
that the handicapped child is being pre- 
pared for life with normal persons. In 
adult life he will be expected to produce 
just like anyone else. Adjustments that 
may be simple to a normal person may be 
much more difficult for the handicapped 
person. He must be helped to prepare 
for that adjustment. 

What is the explanation of concern 
with the exceptional child? It is that 
every child is created in the spiritual 
image of God; every human personality 
is a part of the Creator. For what other 
reason does society concern itself with 


children? that 


handicapped persons may have the priv- 


handicapped In order 
ilege of life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 


piness? Yes, this and more, too. America 
is made strong as her citizens are indi- 
vidually strong. No handicapped child 
must be denied the opportunity to make 
his positive contribution to the American 
The deaf Edison sat at the 


feet of some teacher; Robert Louis Steven- 


way of life. 


son was almost an invalid all of his life; 
Michael Angelo, who was lame, lay for 
twenty months on the flat of his back 
on the scaffolding in the Sistine Chapel 
painting the 343 figures, a work so vast 
as to be almost beyond comprehension. 

There is no greater challenge than to 
have a part in helping to insure that 
children their 


proper place in a free society. 


handicapped take 


may 
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EDUCATION FOR EMOTIONAL AND ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 


EDWARD H. STULLKEN 





For twenty years Edward H. Stullken has been the principal of the Montefiore Special 


School in Chicago. 


youth who for one reason or another 


deviate from 


In that period he has demonstrated the possibilities of those children and 


the so-called “normal.” He has shown 


conclusively what results can be achieved by a human philosophy that takes into account the 


needs and potentialities of children and 


the school in modern society and 


and develop these potentialities. 


youth; 


builds through a 


that recognizes the all-round function of 


program designed to meet these needs 


In the present article, prepared for the Conference on Spe 


cial Education held at the University of Mississippi in August, the author sets forth principles 





that should underlie a modern program, whether for “special education” or for all education. 
DUCATION today is generally con- cause of this social motive which so 


sidered as having a social purpose. 
The 


includes and reinterprets the old religious 


modern social motive in education 
motive of the colonial school in America 
to mean a broad and workable program of 
which the child 


may receive an appreciation of social and 


character education in 
spiritual values. The modern social pur- 
pose of education retains the citizenship 
motive of the early days of American 
democracy, but adds the realization that 
citizenship requires something more than 
literacy. The social motive in education 
focuses the older economic motive of the 
nineteen hundreds not solely on individual 
preferment and private gain, but also on 
the development of an economic intelli- 
gence which will be able to deal with the 
problems of a modern highly developed 
technical age. 


The 


called upon to do many things which a 


school of today is accordingly 


considered as 


Be- 


generation ago were not 


belonging in the educational field. 


strongly influences education, schools to- 
day are concerned much more with prob- 
lems of public welfare and social adjust- 


than 


consider their function to be not only 


ment ever before. Schools today 
education for “citizenship,” but also edu- 
cation to secure emotional and economic 
security. That this viewpoint is necessary 


is apparent when one reflects that the 
United States spends large sums—variously 
estimated at from nine to fourteen billions 
annually—upon crime and deliquency, an 
amount three to five times as large as the 
entire cost of education in the nation. 
The idea that the state through the 
schools can set up such a program is not 
new. Horace Mann, after a visit to the 


State Reform School at Westborough, 


Massachusetts, in 1848, wrote: “‘and yet 


one-tenth of its cost would have done 
more in the way of prevention than its 
whole amount can accomplish in the way 


of reclaiming When will the state 


learn that it is better to spend units for 
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prevention than tens and hundreds for 
remedy?” The Superintendent of Schools 
of Providence, Rhode Island, Daniel Leach, 
in 1870 recommended the establishment 
of a special school distinct from the state 
the 
young before they become delinquents. 
The truant officer of Cleveland, Ohio, A. 
McBain, in 1894, 


establishment of 


reform school for the education of 


recommended ‘‘the 
a special school where 
truant tendencies may be corrected with- 
out endangering the future welfare of 
the subject or forever blasting his good 
name by a commitment to an institution 


for the reformation of criminals.” 


"Special Education” 


Most types of Special Education are of 
The edu- 


cation of those with gross physical dis- 


comparatively recent origin. 


orders, with handicaps such as blindness, 
deafness, or orthopedic defects, received 
Children 


social, or personal handicaps have been 


attention first. with mental, 
cared for, in general, more recently than 
those with the more visible handicaps. A 
study of the provisions for the care and 
education of the socially handicapped 
child reveals early beginnings and spas- 
modic attempts at providing special train- 
ing and care but no comprehensive study 
of the problem until about two or three 


It needed the child study 


movement and, more recently, the mental 


decades ago. 


hygiene movement, to awaken educators 
to a realization that special treatment and 
care were necessary for the education of 
socially maladjusted childlren, particularly 
the the and the 
delinquent child. 


truant, incorrigible, 


By the last quarter of the nineteenth 
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century, separate rooms were established 
to care for truant and incorrigible boy 
Too often the work in these rooms wa 
unsuited to the pupils enrolled. The 
teacher was usually one strong in “‘disci- 
pline”—of the drill-master type—and th 
curriculum was even more lacking in the 


tha 1 


those usually found in the regular schools. 


range of materials of instruction 


Such classes were of little value save for ) 


the fact that they freed the regular groups 


from the annoyance of a few of their 
more troublesome members. 


Schools today recognize that it is the 





purpose of education not so much to teach 


pupils what otherwise they would not 


~ 


know as it is to teach them to behave in 


a way in which they would otherwise not 





behave. Schools also recognize that chil- 


dten who deviate from the normal test the 


patience and ingenuity of all workers with 
Those chil- ? 


dren with pronounced physical disorders 


whom they come in contact. 


usually evoke sympathy, but others with 
emotional and mental and behavior prob- 
lems often arouse feelings of resentment 
Thus the child with the less 


obvious handicaps often is to be pitied 


and anger. 





more than the one with gross physical 


disorders. 


The Child and His Environment | 
Schools also recognize that their failure} 
to deal properly with truancy and mis-! 
behavior in reality adds to the problem of j 
delinquency. Schools therefore recognize| 
these earlier symptoms of maladjustment| 
as an indication of a conflict between the 
child and his environment and realize that 
they must make provision for the removal 


of the causes of the conflict. Students } 
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of the “problem” child realize today that 
the school often is more important in the 
lives of children who deviate from normal 
than it is in the lives of children who 
readily adjust, in that the school is not 
only an educative force but also is fre- 
quently the only agency giving difficult 
children their opportunity to acquire 
habits of adjustment to the world in which 
they must live. In order to help children 
make these adjustments, the school must 
recognize that a mere narrow intellectual 
development, which has characterized so 
much of formal education, is not sufficient. 
In working for emotional and economic 
security the school must help children to 
develop their personalities, secure emo- 
tional stability, develop a sense of security, 
and receive vocational guidance and 
training. 

As a result of the child study and 
mental hygiene movements, teachers and 
principals have more and more adopted a 
scientific viewpoint toward the child who 
fails, who is a truant, or who otherwise 
becomes a problem in school. Instead of 
being the recipient of punishment, he has 
become an object for study. Psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and trained social 
workers are employed to help teachers deal 
with behavior problem cases. 


All 


problems. 


children at times present social 
In every group the significance 
of behavior problems is definitely relative 
tothe group. Finding those children who 
are socially maladjusted in a school or 
school system is difficult. Surveys show 
considerable variation in the percentage 
of the school population that may be 
regarded as in need of special educational 


provision because of their failure to adjust. 
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All Ages and Grades 


Socially maladjusted individuals are 
found in all grades from kindergarten 
through university, but the difficulties 
vary according to the age. There are 
likely to be misconceptions about the fre- 
quency of behavior problems at different 
ages because schools and parents are more 
aware of the extreme problems of older 
children and youth and often overlook 
All 


behavior difficulties are not brought into 


those of young children. types of 
evidence, since only those acts which are 
irritating or disturbing to the home or 
school are most likely to be reported. 

One method of defining social malad- 
justment on the part of an individual is 
to think of it in terms of adequate or in- 
When a 


havior does not interfere with his personal 


adequate behavior. child’s_ be- 
growth, or the lives of other people, it is 
When the 


behavior, such as extreme day dreaming, 


considered adequate behavior. 


interferes with his learning and interper- 
sonal relations, or when it interferes with 
the lives of others, such as bullying and 
stealing, then it is considered inadequate 
behavior, or “social maladjustment.” 
Hewitt and Jenkins" in a recent report 
fundamental 
(1) 
aggressive child, (2) 
and (3) 


The unsocialized aggressive child 


indicate three patterns of 


maladjustment: the unsocialized 


the socialized de- 


linquent, the over-inhibited 
child. 
is defined as the child, more often a boy 
than a girl, who is aggressive to all, who 
shows loyalties to no one, and who usually 


has been rejected by his mother and others 


‘Lester Eugene Hewitt and Richard L. Jenk- 
ins, Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustment, 
The Dynamics of their Origin. State of Ill- 
inois, 1946. p.110. 
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from birth. The socialized delinquent, on 
the other hand, has had an initial accept- 
ance but has been rejected later, and, 
though aggressive to society and its ac- 
cepted standards, has strong loyalties to 
his gang or group. The over-inhibited is 
a child of a very repressive environment 
who has had his life controlled by his 
mother or both parents, and has never had 
a chance to develop socially. More girls 
are found in this group than in the first 
two types reported by Hewitt and Jen- 
kins. The study has value because it 
points out the great importance of the in- 
fluence of the early years of the malad- 
justed child’s life and because it indicates 
the deep seated nature of much of a child’s 


maladjustment. 
A Program of Diagnosis 


The important elements of a good pro- 
gram of diagnosis include: (a) providing 
means for the initial referral of cases by 
teachers, parents, and others; (b) gather- 
ing significant data dealing with the case 
by teachers and members of clinical staffs; 
(c) evaluating the effects of these data 
upon the child’s behavior; (d) making 
suggestions of a remedial nature to im- 
prove the child’s adjustment;* and (e) 
evaluating the case after the suggestions 
have been followed, to see if the difficulty 
has lessened, subsided, or changed. 

Good diagnostic procedures for identify- 
ing socially maladjusted children must 
provide facts as to the child’s intellectual 
capacity, and so psychological tests will 
be given. Personality and adjustment in- 
ventories should also be used. No ac- 
curate identification of a socially malad- 
justed child is possible without using case- 


history methods. The case-history must 
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contain details gathered from the parents 
the child, the school and other sources 
concerning health and physical conditions 
personal habits and recreational factors, 
personality and social facts, parental ele- 
ments and the physical factors of the 
home, the home atmosphere and the facts 
concerning the child’s school adjustment. 
Only when all the facts in the individual 
case are known can they be evaluated 
effectively in relation to the child’s be- 
havior. 


Alike in Many Ways 


All children are alike in many ways, 
even though some of them have handicaps 
or lack adjustment. Socially maladjusted 
children need proper food, shelter and 
clothing; they want to play, to be recog- 
nized, to be loved, and to feel secure just 
as do normal children. Even though they 
do have the same basic needs, socially 
maladjusted children do have special 
needs. 

The number of cases in which there is 
a “family-child” conflict, and in which 
the “broken” or “breaking home” is en- 
countered, suggests that the school should 
seek in its contacts with the child to make 
a thorough analysis of parent-child rela- 
these 
The fact that often other 
members of the problem child’s family 


tionships to determine some of 


special needs. 


have court records, or are known to more 
than the usual number of social agencies, 
indicates special needs in the home en- 
vironment. 

Some girls become problems and truants 
because they cannot dress as well as their 
school mates; some boys become problems 
because they lack the means to do the 


things their fellow pupils do. The lack 
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of spending money, the desire to drive a 
car as other boys do—these often lead to 
delinquencies to attain the means of be- 
coming socially acceptable. Economic 
difficulties tend to create tensions that 
affect the family life and produce prob- 
lems against which children often rebel 
and then express their antagonism by be- 
coming anti-social. 

The same general objectives of educa- 
tion that apply to all children apply to 
The Edu- 


cational Policies Commission has outlined 


socially maladjusted children. 


the four main objectives of education to 
include self realization, human relation- 
ships, economic security, and civic respon- 
sibility; and educators are challenged to 
meet and realize these objectives when 
provisions are made for educating those 
who are problem cases because of their 
failure to adjust socially to the world in 
which they live. Too often the behavior- 
problem child cannot reach the highest 
goal of self-realization of which he is 
capable because of conditions found in his 
environment over which he or his family 
have no control. He may lack the very 
tools with which to attain self-realization, 
and thus the real significance of a pro- 
gram of Special Education suited to the 
needs and abilities of the maladjusted 
child becomes apparent in a very striking 
way. 
Right Human Relationships 


Right human relationships cannot be 
established without friendship, coopera- 
These 


basic factors are difficult to achieve if the 


tion, and a sense of belonging. 


individual feels rejected or is only accepted 
in an apologetic way. Thus many of the 


things which are taken for granted in the 
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education of the normal, or average, child 
for the establishment of good human 
relationships must be developed in socially 
maladjusted children before they can take 
their place in society. Economic efh- 
ciency is also difficult to achieve for the 
difficult child. 
that group who are “last hired and first 
fired.” 


income, they “live on the wrong side of 


Too often he belongs to 
His folks usually have a limited 


the tracks,” and in areas where needs are 
greatest but resources most meager. 

For socially maladjusted children to 
attain the goal of civic responsibility is 
probably the most difficult of all the ob- 
jectives of education. The very factors 
which produce social maladjustment often 
make it almost impossible to develop civic 
responsibility. Truants, incorrigibles, de- 
linquents—call them by any names you 
active rebellion 


will—are in against 


society. Their behavior and _ personality 
maladjustments show it even at an early 
age. Special Education, therefore, has the 
task of helping to change society’s attitude 
toward the socially maladjusted child, to 
better the conditions in his environment, 
and to change the child’s reaction toward 
life before he can realize the objective of 


civic responsibility. 


Some Special Needs 


Some special needs of socially malad- 
justed children are found in their cultural 
backgrounds: certain problems, for ex- 
ample, occur with less frequency among 
families of skilled workmen and profes- 
sional people than they do in families of 
unskilled workers or other unremunerative 
occupations. The necessity of employ- 


ment by mothers also creates special needs, 
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especially if the mothers are employed in 
domestic and other service positions. The 
type of housing—living under densely 
crowded conditions, the availability of 
space for living and play, and particularly 
lack of privacy—are other conditions 
which present special needs found in the 
environment of the socially maladjusted. 
The fact that families of problem children 
tend to change their residence frequently 
is significant when one considers their 
needs. The chief meaning of this high 
mobility is that it deprives the child of a 
sense of stability and security, it necessi- 
tates frequent transfer from school to 
school, and results in being compelled to 
make new friends when old ones are lost 
by distance, while at the same time it 
never gives the individual a sense of be- 
longing to any one group. 

In every community resources exist 
which provide character training to sup- 
plement and reinforce that provided by 
the family and the school. These are the 
church, which develops an appreciation of 
spiritual and ethical values, and recreation 
and group work agencies, which give op- 
portunities for sharing experiences, devel- 
oping cooperation and an appreciation of 
the rights of others. Any failure of these 
community resources to serve as an in- 
fluence for good gives rise to special needs 
of problem children. Too often such 
needs are met by the formation of the 
neighborhood gang, largely a boy’s institu- 
tion, whose activities increase the amount 
of deliquency, truancy, and anti-social 
behavior. 

Desire for Success 
Other special needs are found in the 


psychological and physiological aspects of 
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the child’s life. 
of physical handicaps, psychological dif- 


When children, because 


ferences, or even a subject matter dis- 
ability cannot compete with their fellows 
on equal terms they often become prob- 
lems. The sense of differences is stronger 
in children than in most adults, and espec- 
ially if the difference is such that the child 
never gets a sense of success from the 
regular activities of the school, and often 
has only feelings of failure in his school 
experiences, so that he frequently seeks 
release by truancy or attempts to gain 
recognition by committing overt acts of 
Without 


success such a child cannot achieve even 


misbehavior in or out of school. 


that which his limited capacity permits. 

The needs of such children must be met 
in some special way by all schools and met 
early in the school experience if more 
serious problems are to be prevented. 
Special Education and the school in gen- 
eral have a responsibility for compensating 
for the envirenmental and constitutional 
needs of children. The school must both 
reach out into the community and also 
down into the life of the problem child 


if it is to meet his special needs. 


School as the Chief Agency 


The agency in every community which 
has the capacity for dealing most effec- 
tively with the problems of socially mal- 
adjusted children and which operates at 
all times is the school system. Further- 
more, schools and teachers today are 
more concerned with individual children 
and their problems; secondly, they are be- 
coming more democratic in their dealings 
with children; and, in the third place, 


they are more interested in giving chil- 
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dren practice in learning the ways of 
democratic citizenship and in living to- 
gether in an acceptable manner. 

Surveys of attempts on the part of 
schools to make provision for socially mal- 
adjusted children reveal several general 
The different levels of 


operation from the simplest to the most 


modes of attack. 


complex type may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) the work and responsibility of 
the regular classroom teacher in prevent- 
ing and correcting social maladjustment; 
(2) the employment of a counselor in the 
school system to assist the teacher when 
she fails or does not know what to do; (3) 
the use of the professional services of 
specialists—visiting teachers, school psy- 
chologists, medical consultants; (4) the 
organization of a special class to try new 
and different techniques; (5) the estab- 
lishment of special schools such as are 
found in large cities like Chicago, Detroit, 
New York; and (6) the use of the cus- 
All of these 
depend upon the curriculum modifications 


todial city or state school. 


that are effected, the special facilities 
offered, the special equipment they are 
able to obtain and use, the type of records 
they keep, the kinds of therapy they apply, 
and, particularly, the quality of the per- 


sonnel they employ. 


Teachers for Special Education 


Teachers of socially maladjusted chil- 
dren require the same general cultural 
education, the same experience and train- 
ing in regular class work, and the same 
knowledge of child development, mental 
hygiene, and exceptional children, as do 
all teachers of exceptional children. They 
should be carefully selected and should 
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have many special competencies. The 
type of person selected for work with 
problem children and the personality 
makeup of those selected are of the utmost 
importance. No amount of training of 
children with fundamental defects of 
character can be successful when teachers 
who work with children are themselves 
defective in personal adjustments. Chil- 
dren always learn more by example than 
by precept, and this is particularly true 
of those who are emotionally disturbed 
as are maladjusted children. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
teacher of a special class, or a teacher in a 
special school for maladjusted children, 
must have a wholesome emotional life of 
She should not be irritable, 


fussy, or self centered, and above all she 


her own. 


can not be infantile in her own emotional 
reactions. The teacher must be patient 
with and sympathetic toward the dis- 
turbed child’s problems. She must have 
respect for the problem child’s own per- 
sonality as an individual and, even though 
she may not approve of his behavior, she 
must respect his rights as an individual. 
She should have a normal range of human 
contacts outside of her work with prob- 
lem cases. ‘Teachers who have no whole- 
some outlets soon become problems them- 
selves and are able to do little in helping 
children solve the very problems which 


often overwhelm them. 


Type of Training Required 


Special training work with maladjusted 
children is a necessity for the special class 
teacher. This 
courses that will give a good mental hy- 


training must include 


giene background. Studies in the psy- 
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chology of the abnormal, in the psy- 
chology of both childhood and adolescence, 
and in guidance procedures for children 
and youth are necessary. Work in guid- 
ance should include educational, voca- 
Under- 
standing the growth patterns of children 


tional, and personal guidance. 


and the effects of handicaps and educa- 
tional disabilities will help prepare teachers 
for the task of teaching the maladjusted. 
A knowledge of tests and measurements, 
and of case work procedures and practices, 
should be included in the training. Since 
much of social maladjustment in school is 
occasioned by the influences of home and 
community there must be courses in 
understanding the social problems of the 
home and community. Social psychology 
and an understanding of the psychology 
of social group life will be of assistance. 
Work in recreational activities, crafts, 
and hobbies is valuable. 

The teacher of the socially maladjusted 
profits, as do all teachers, by experience. 
Some writers believe that such experience 
should include at least some work in 
teaching normal children, while others 
think that the experience can be limited 
to that with problem cases. Experience 
in clinical procedures is also valuable, but 
not essential. It will help the teacher to 
understand the causes of maladjustment, 
how to help prevent maladjustment, how 
to treat delinquent behavior, and how to 
make better personal adjustments without 
dominating and otherwise hurting chil- 
dren. Experience in group work will also 


prove of high value. 


Fundamental Principles 


In developing programs for educating 
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socially maladjusted children to give them 
emotional and economic security expe- 
rience has shown that certain principles 
should be followed. These 


should be considered before attempting to 


principles 


organize a Special Education program for 
problem children: 

1. Socially maladjusted children are 
entitled to an educational program, and 
have a right to expect educational oppor- 
tunities, though not necessarily identical 
opportunities, that will permit them to 
develop to the limit of their capacities. 

2. Segregation as commonly defined is 
not a necessary concomitant of the educa- 
tion of socially maladjusted children. 

3. School administrators in organizing 
and administering a program of Special 
Education for the socially maladjusted 
must maintain a balance between the in- 
terests of pupils needing placement in 
special groups and the interest of the 
great majority of the pupil personnel. 

4. The school administrator should be 
the final authority in the transfer of chil- 
dren to a special group or to a spe cial pro- 
gram for socially maladjusted individuals. 

§. Schools must recognize the fact that 
a socially maladjusted child is one who 
may be normal within himself but yet be 
exceptional because of anti-social home 
and community influences. 

6. The Special Education program for 
socially maladjusted children should be a 
part of and not apart from the general 
educational program. 

7. Finally, in order to secure emotional 
and economic security, not only for 
socially maladjusted children but for all 
children, all people must make a re-assess- 


ment of their sense of values. 




















EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ELIZABETH McCAIN 


MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS, 


MEMPHIS, 


i Sie basic need of any child, whether 

average or exceptional, is to be 
understood as fully as possible by all 
those adults who are to have a vital part 
in influencing his development. 

The natural question to follow such a 
statement is, ““What is meant by under- 
standing a child?” True understanding 
is based upon a philosophy that “‘recog- 
nizes the intrinsic value of the individ- 
ual,” and the responsibility in understand- 
ing any child involves the study of his 
abilities, his potentialities, his weaknesses 
and his incapacities in order to promote 
personal worth through stages of growth 
which will bring about his fullest de- 
velopment. This is a responsibility which, 
of a necessity, must be shared by the 
home, the school, and the community— 
by all those adults who fashion the 
child’s world. 

In many ways all boys and girls are 
alike; in spite of differences in physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social pat- 
terns, they all need security; they all 
need a feeling of being wanted; they all 
need to feel necessary; they all need to 
have and to maintain a place all their own. 

These are common needs which are 
more easily recognized, more easily under- 
stood, and possibly more easily met than 
those which are peculiar to one individual. 
It is the responsibility of the school to 
set itself the task of “learning these boys 


and girls” and from this “learning” plan 
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ways and means of teaching them ac- 
cording to their abilities, needs, interests 


and aptitudes. 


Need for Classification 


The first problem is one of classifica- 
tion. No plan for meeting the needs 
of individuals can be successful unless 
there is some means by which exceptional 
children may be sifted, sorted, and prop- 
erly classified. 

Among those who are mentally re- 
tarded there is the problem of distin- 
guishing types. If intellectual abnormal- 


ities are interpreted according to 


observation of school children, they 
usually manifest themselves in delayed 
or retarded mental progress. There is 
danger in this statement if it is interpreted 
as an implication that the slow-learner 
will eventually catch up if he is left to 
go at his own pace. Rather than accept 
this as a generalization, it is necessary 
to distinguish between kinds of retarda- 
tion and interpret each individual case 
in the light of such information. Actual 
knowledge, such as proficiency in spel- 
ling, the power to manipulate numbers, 
the ability to read and comprehend are 
acquisitions. The capacity to make 
these acquisitions is the fundamental 
factor because this ability is inborn. An 
innate deficiency is to be distinguished 
from educational retardation. 


The distinction between these two may 
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be the secret of success or failure in the 
treatment of certain pupils. Environ- 
ment, illness, absence from school, lack 
of opportunity bring about retardation 
that is remedial, but inborn factors of 
retardation set a limit to the learning 
of which a child is capable. 

Another distinction is between the 
general and specific abilities of children. 
Intelligence is generally defined as inborn 
all-round intellectual efficiency which, 
however, must turn on two factors: the 
first, general intelligence, the same in 
every process, in reading, in spelling, in 
arithmetic; and the second, the limited 
factor which may differ according to the 
nature of the particular task or which 
may be identified with special aptitude 
and special talent. This distinction may 
help in understanding the needs of boys 
and girls who may have special abilities 
or special disabilities and who have been 
victims of generalizations based upon 
special disabilities 


Recognizing Needs 
If the needs of the exceptional children 
are to be met, they must be recognized. 
It must be determined whether or not 


their 
bases in physical, social, emotional, or 


exceptional characteristics have 
intellectual differences, or in a combina- 
tion of these. There must be an atti- 
tude of interest and scientific inquiry on 
the part of the teacher that will withstand 
the drain on her efforts, her enthusiasm, 


and her 


Such a teacher will use every resource 


her resourcefulness courage. 
possible to gain information about the 
individual child; she will interpret this 
information as a part of a full history— 
not as isolated facts—and she will seek 
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Such 


a teacher will study those social character- 


for causes as well as for effects. 


istics of the individual that may set him 
apart as exceptional. She will see pres- 
ent behavior as “based upon past exper- 
ience, as shaped by his present situation, 
and as influenced by his desires and his 


> 


hopes for the future.” This implies that 


unacceptable social patterns may be 
changed, and she seeks to accomplish this 
by arranging procedures which are ap- 
propriate to the child’s developmental 
level, to his capacities, and to his per- 
sonal needs; she maintains that personal 
relationship which will support and re- 
assure him as he attempts those activities 
within his ability to succeed. 

She will seek to understand children 
emotionally. In accordance with prin- 
ciples set forth by Prescott and others, 
she will reject no child as hopeless or 
Rather, believ- 
ing that there must be some underlying 


unworthy emotionally. 


cause for these unwholesome emotional 
responses that set a child apart, she will 
try to discover the conditions, relation- 
ships, and experiences which are respons- 
ible and will attempt to change or neu- 


tralize these undesirable influences. 


Sympathy and Understanding 


The teacher who seeks to meet the 
educational needs of exceptional children 
will be conscious of and sympathetic 
with those physical disabilities which may 
make them different. Recognition of 
these will lead to a study of causes, of 
the possibility of remediation, and of the 
scientific handling to provide maximum 
emotional de- 


intellectual, social, and 


velopment. Sympathetic understanding 
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based upon scientific information will 


supplant maudlin sentimentality with 
stimulation and encouragement to ac- 
cept, to live with, physical disabilities, 
and to capitalize upon other potentiali- 
ties. 

The teacher will further 
that every child is unique and that each 
one differs from the other in the magni- 
tude and pattern of combination of the 


many factors which determine general 


recognize 


characteristics or his actions at any mo- 
ment. She will recognize and seek out 
those who are unique in exceptional in- 
tellectual ability and provide continuing 
growth that builds upon the present level 
of achievement and challenges the best 
effort of those of unusual intellectual 
powers. 

The basic need of the exceptional child 
to be understood will be best met by the 
teachers or adults who will use scientific 
methods in making judgments. This 
means checking the validity of informa- 
tion; it means withholding judgment un- 
til sufficient information has been gained; 
it implies the use of objective measures, 
such as in testing, and the aid of spe- 
cialists in other fields; it includes emo- 
tional stability, clear reasoning, and fair 
judgment on the part of the teacher. 

Who shall make this detailed study? 
Who shall plan ways of providing op- 
portunities for growth of the exceptional 
child? 
Shall such studies be assigned to the 
psychologist or the child study bureau? 
Shall planning to meet the needs of the 
exceptional child be done entirely by the 
Shall the actu. 
these boys and girls be handled in special 


Who shall execute these plans? 


experts? teaching of 





rooms, in special schools, by specially 
trained teachers? 


“Average” and “Exceptional” 
The hairbreadth difference between the 


average and the exceptional does not 
Each child is 


tional” as he is unique, and the extremely 


separate many. “excep- 
exceptional is unique within his own 
realm. There are those whose physical 
and intellectual disabilities make it im- 
practical for them to develop to their 
maximum worth in the regularly organ- 
ized classroom. For these special classes 
are needed, with carefully planned physi- 
with highly 


special teachers who can and will provide 


cal environment, trained 
learning activities that bring about the 
maximum growth for each exceptional 
child. 

This has already become reality for 
some; for many it is still an expansive 
dream that continued and increased un- 
derstanding will materialize. Education 
cannot stand still to wait for dreams to 
come true. The greatest challenge to 
teachers of boys and girls is to understand 
as far as is humanly possible their needs, 
their abilities, their physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual characteristics, 
and to set for themselves the task to 
move forward to meet these needs. It 
may not be done immediately; perhaps 
little can be done for some; and yet great 
things can be done for many. 

Careful, thoughtful 


interesting avenues through which some 


planning opens 
individual needs may be met in the reg- 
ular classroom. It is true that such ac- 
tivities take time outside and within the 


schoolroom and the school day, but it 
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becomes a matter of choice whether time 
and effort shall be spent in disciplining 
bored and helpless pupils or use it in 
directing activities of mutual benefit and 


satisfaction. 


Flexible Room Arrangements 


For some of those with lesser physical 
disabilities—i.e., some loss of vision or 
hearing, and physically crippled—a simple 
plan of preferred seating may be sufh- 
cient. An understanding among all the 
pupils that those whose physical needs 
justify special consideration will be free 
to move from place to place in the room 
in order to work under the most desir- 
able conditions makes preferred seating 
practicable. Meeting the needs of the 
physically handicapped may also involve 
such aids as glasses, hearing devices, 
crutches, wheel chairs, or special materials 
such as books in clear point print or re- 
cording machines. The physical needs 
of the individuals may require rearrange- 
ment of school furniture to reduce glare; 
there may be need to change the method 
of “hooked writing” so often used by 


left-handed children. 


techniques for this, as there is for deter- 


There are simple 


mining position of seats for lessening 
glare. A classroom teacher may recognize 
the need for and provide some adjustment 
in school furniture, thereby increasing 
physical comfort and preventing possible 
posture ills. These are merely suggestive 
to stimulate thinking toward the pro- 
vision of other means for optimum learn- 
ing. 

Procedure for working with the slower 
learning and for the accelerated pupils 
require similar considerations. The slow 


learner whose ability indicates he is capa- 








ble of achieving on the fourth grade 
level, and who is achieving on that level, 
needs help and encouragement to move 
on at his particular rate of learning re- 
gardless of chronological age or grade 
placement; those who are not achieving 
on the level within their possibilities need 
further diagnostic studies to determine 
their learning requirements and activities 
to help them push forward. A similar 
check on the accelerated pupil furnishes 
the necessary data in planning programs 
of enrichment. In working with the 
accelerated, as with the slower learner, 
certain precautions should be followed: 
Care should be taken that the brighter 
pupil is held responsible for the funda- 
mental materials of his grade with addi- 
tional assignments which challenge his 
interests and his aptitudes and demand 


full The 


materials for enrichment purposes should 


use of his mental processes. 
not include assignments of higher grades. 
Flexibility of procedures, materials and 
requirements within the classroom, which 
includes flexibility of grouping, makes it 
possible to fit the school program to the 
pupils and gives a far greater opportunity 
to meet the individual needs of boys and 
girls. 

The and 


istics of exceptional boys and girls pre- 


social emotional character- 


sent more intangible problems. Measures 
are less indicative, planning often proves 
less effective, and the teacher may here 
feel greater inadequacy. Since psychi- 
atrists are not always available, it becomes 
the problem of the teacher to observe 
behavior, to seek for causes, and to cap- 
italize on those situations which may 


help to stabilize the individual. 
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THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD AT HOME 
AND IN SCHOOL 


BY 


MARY MARTIN 


TEACHER OF SPEECH AND HEARING CLASS 


MEMPHIS, 


HE major problems of the hard-of 

hearing child are: the discovery of 
his problem; acceptance of his problem; 
and the training to utilize residual hear- 
ing and compensate for loss. It is not 
easy to discover that a hearing loss exists, 
or the degree of such loss. The word 
“deaf” is usually used to designate a 
person who does not hear speech. Speech 
is a combination of sounds, and it is pos- 
s.ble for each sound to be heard, but still 
the word or combination of sounds not 
heard well enough to be interpreted as 
a “word” in general acceptance. This 
failure to hear speech, interpretatively, 
is what is meant by the expression “hard- 
of -hearing.” 

The child born with a severe hearing 
loss appears to be natural, and develops 
as other children do until time for speech. 
When he does not begin saying words at 
the age other children do, the family 
does not always realize that imitation of 
crying, laughing, and babbling have not 
developed as usual. Often a visitor in 
the home makes this discovery. 

The child has no apparent handicap. 
There is 


nothing obvious to call forth sympathy; 


This is a problem in itself. 


so the family explains, “Our baby is just 
as smart as can be, but he isn’t interested 
in talking.” The baby is protected too 
much and sheltered too much by the 


family until everything known has been 
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tried to prove there is nothing wrong. 

Such was the case with a two-year old 
boy whose parents asked a friend to see 
the boy and give what help she could 
She had known the 


father’s family for many years as a child, 


about his hearing. 


and remembered two aunts of that family 
who were deaf. She had avoided them 
because they made such funny sounds 
and talked with their hands. It was easy 
for this friend to think in terms of hear- 
ing loss; but it was not easy for that 
mother to accept such an idea, particu- 
larly as she knew nothing of the father's 
family before their marriage. But the 
boy was deaf, and the family started, 
finally, to consult doctors, hospitals, and, 
later, schools. In another case, a father 
wanted no help because his baby looked 
all right and he “knew it would learn” 


when the time came. 
As Young as Four Weeks 


In the Speech and Hearing Clinic at 
Northwestern University it has been 
demonstrated that a hearing loss can be 
discovered in babies as young as four 
In Philadelphia, Dr. MacFarland 


has done some good work discovering and 


weeks. 


training very young hard-of-hearing 
children. If the family is fortunate 
enough to go to a clinic where hearing 
testing is done by an experienced person 
who knows what to accept as hearing 


time and money can be saved for the 
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child and family. 

An intelligent hard-of-hearing child 
will develop the use of sight for hearing 
in many ways. A shadow can tell a 
sound story of an approaching object. 
A tap on the floor or chair can say a lot. 
Feeling vibration is another way of hear- 
ing. Helen Keller can tell the shape of 
the room she is in by atmospheric pres- 
sure; and Tad Chapman began to lip read 
by feeling the breath on his fingers. A 
student of voice at Michigan State Col- 
lege used such good lip reading and speech 
that two professors doubted her total 
deafness, despite the fact that medical 
examination showed disease had destroyed 
the bones as well as the nerve. Facial 
expression speaks loudly, but in such 
gesture and pantomine the child’s under- 
standing is a language all his own and 
not the common means of understanding 
by the group, so that communication of 


ideas is limited. 


In School 


A slight loss is usually not discovered 
until the child begins to move in groups 
outside the family circle—usually when 
he goes to school. In school the first 
and second grades are usually easy be- 
cause the teacher keeps the class close 
to her and uses many pictures and flash 
cards that make it easy to “hear with 
the eyes.” In the third grade, trouble 
begins, for now the class is more inde- 
pendent of the teacher and books are 


The hard-of-hearing child 


cannot read printed words and spoken 


used more. 


words at the same time, and often a state- 
ment is made by the teacher or other 
pupils while the class is reading. The 
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hard-of-hearing child pays no attention, 
so he is labeled stupid, or, at least, in- 
attentive. 

Unless the health nurse or some spe- 
difficulty, the 
teacher, as well as the mother, goes 


cialist discovers the 


through weeks and months—and maybe 
years—failing to understand why the 
children and they can’t understand each 
other all the time as they do some of the 
time. Regular testing of every school 
child in many states is helping to find 
these children and saving the state money 
that has been spent for “repeaters.” 

The family’s acceptance of a hearing 
problem begins when it gives the hard- 
of-hearing child a chance to learn to 
compensate for the loss of hearing. These 
compensations are the use of sight and 
touch for hearing. 

Every child needs the early training of 
how to live with other people. The fam- 
ily should see that the hard-of-hearing 
child is one of the family in ‘every way. 
It takes a little more time to explain 
to a child who doesn’t hear, but the 
child will soon learn what is expected 
and develop ways to understand or to 
avoid being “singled out” because of his 
“Why, his mother 


fusses at him just like she does the other 


hearing problem. 


children,” was said by a school nurse 
about the mother of a four-year old deaf 
boy whose deafness was caused by men- 
ingitis, but whose mother had learned 
the dangers of overprotection. 

In school, many teachers will accept 
anything that will give them one less 
child in their crowded classroom; but 
there is not always a place to send the 


hard-of-hearing child. The State schools 
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for the deaf have about as many as can 
be taken care of in their present build- 
ings and classrooms that the states have 
provided; and, in addition, the family of 
the hard-of-hearing child doesn’t want 
him sent away. 

Many teachers have done what they 
knew to do. It is hard to remember the 
one or two who cannot understand when 
the teachers stands with her back to the 
light, talks behind a book, or behind her 
hand, or walks about the room explain- 
ing a problem. But if the teacher ac- 
cepts the problem of a hard-of-hearing 
child in her class she can write a key 
word on the black board, ask some other 
child to explain to the hard-of-hearing 
child what he doesn’t understand, and 
to be understanding and considerate when 
questions are asked and answers are 
wrong. 

The hard-of-hearing child, as well as 
the teacher, must accept a change in the 
classroom situation; and the mother must 
Often the 
school personnel will try to adjust them- 


accept the difference, too. 


selves to the situation, even when the 
Often the 
school nurse can go in the home and talk 
with the family. 


child and mother will not. 


What Kind of Training? 


The kind of training most desirable for 
a deaf or hard-of-hearing child is some- 
thing about which many people disagree. 


Each family must make its own decision 


in such a situation. 

To grow into useful citizens, children 
must live with people with whom they 
will one day work. Being able to use 
the common language of the place where 
they live is a way of communicating with 
each other. It takes most people a life- 
time to learn to express themselves so 
that other people understand the thought 
behind the words that are spoken or 
written. The inability to hear the spoken 
language is a great handicap to the educa- 
tion and understanding of any child. A 
hard-of-hearing child should be given 
the advantage of learning to express him- 
self in spoken language, and to under- 
stand the spoken language. 

The family should talk to a hard-of- 
hearing child and stop to listen to the 
child when he attempts speech himself. 
To understand, the child must see the 
speaker’s face. Facial expressions give 
clues and understanding to words, and 
if attention is directed to the mouth of 
the speaker the child will try to move 
its lips and tongue as those of the speaker. 
Getting accustomed to a _ mechanical 
hearing aid will also help speech, as well 
as hearing. 

Train the child as a child, then add 
the special training demanded by his 
hard-of-hearingness. Do not over-em- 
phasize the handicap, but, instead, give 
emphasis to the basic training and de- 
velopment which are necessary for every 


child. 











ORGANIZING A SPECIAL CLASS FOR 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILDREN 


MARY MAUDE BIRMINGHAM 





How does a community go about providing special facilities for exceptional children of 


the type who need special training? What can be done when no such facilities have previ- 


ously been available? Miss Birmingham tells how the program was started in one community 


where the Junior Chamber of Commerce was the pioneering agency, and what was achieved 


in the first year of operation. 





] T was the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
that made possible the organization of 
the special class for slow-learning chil- 
dren in Charlotte, North Carolina. It 
was at the Chamber’s invitation that Dr. 
Bernardine G. Schmidt first visited Char- 
lotte and aroused enthusiam for the ed- 
ucation of mentally handicapped children. 
This visit was the beginning. Soon after- 
ward Dr. E. H. Garinger, Superintendent 
of the Charlotte Public Schools, assisted 
the civic group in starting the class and 
selecting and employing a teacher. 
Then the ground work really began. 
The newspapers published information to 
tell those interested where to write for 
applications. As the letters came in, each 
person was sent an application, and the 
letter was filed. As the applications re- 
turned, cards were filed on all the chil- 
dren. Children between the ages of 
eleven and sixteen with 1.Q.’s below 80 
were selected for the class, and the par- 
ents of these children were notified where 
to bring the children for enrollment. 
The Revised Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test was administered by the 
psychologist of the State Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. Each child was physically ex- 


amined by the physician at the Clinic 
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and the parents were interviewed by the 
special class teacher and the psychiatrist 
of the Clinic. In addition, the teacher 
held “get-acquainted,” informal inter- 
They talked, 


played games, or looked through books. 


views with the children. 


These combined data were the basis for 
first planning of the teaching of the class. 

During this preliminary clinical study 
the city superintendent was locating the 
physical site for the class room, deciding 
finally on a room in a Junior High 
Building. This selection was made be- 
cause the ages of the children more nearly 
coincided with those in junior high 
grades. This particular school was loca- 
ted on a busy thoroughfare near a com- 
munity center. It was less than a block 
from an intersection which now has ten 
traffic lights and from four to six lanes 
of traffic. Yet some of the children in 
the class had never ridden a bus alone, 
or crossed the street without mothers 
watching them safetly across. 

To teach the children who didn’t 
know how to cross the street, and to be 
sure of the knowledge of the others, a 
model intersection was made in class. 
Brown paper was laid in strips to repre- 


sent the Square where all the buses meet 
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in town. 


Red signs for stop, and green 
signs for go, were made. Names of 
buildings were printed on poster paper 
in bright colored ietters. After this con- 
struction work was finished, games were 
played by walking between the white 
lines crossing the street, watching the 
stop and go lights change, and by nam- 
ing the buildings and streets. They 
talked about traffic rules in class, and 
the Chief of Police gave of his time to 
meet with the boys and girls to help 
them understand traffic problems and 
the need for safety rules. When the game 
was completed, the class started out to 
see what had been learned on the streets. 
When, on the streets, the children crossed 
in the middle of the block, they were 
taken back to school and were again 
helped to understand the dangers in- 
volved, before they started off again. 

The room was on the first floor next 
to the office of the principal. First it 
was necessary to have the desks removed, 
then the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
painted the room and had linoleum laid 
to cover the floor. Unpainted tables, 
chairs, and bookcases, and a desk and 
chair for the teacher were provided. The 
decoration and furnishing of the room 
were the responsibility of the class. 
About a week before school was to open, 
the parents met in a group with the 
teacher to discuss the school program. 
They were told that the children who 
could not already come to school alone 
were to be taught to do so. Asking par- 
ents to let their child who has hardly 
left the yard alone to cross town and 
change buses at the square was a big re- 
quest. 


However, in less than a week, a girl 
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whose Stanford-Binet 1.Q. was 39 had 
learned to do just this. It is not too dif- 
ficult to understand the problems a fif- 
teen year old girl would meet in such a 
situation when she had scarcely been 
away from home alone previously. Mary 
had earlier been excluded from school for 
several years, and, much earlier, she had 
attended a grammar school two blocks 
from her home. 

As Mary grew older, the grammar 
school students began to notice that she 
was different. She no longer was happy 
Now, 


however, her world was being opened by 


in school, so she was taken out. 


the contribution a civic organization had 
made to improve their community. Mary 
had something to look forward to as she 
She dressed her- 
self, ate breakfast, walked a block to 
catch the bus (on schedule). Mary 
came to school alone and very evidently 
liked the idea. 


her token to the bus driver and get a 


arose every morning. 


If she ever failed to give 


transfer, neither her parents nor the 
teacher ever knew it. Not once in the 
entire nine months was Mary late to 
school, and in that time she was absent 
only twice. Her parents admitted in the 
spring that they had almost failed to go 
through with the plan when they first 
heard it, for fear Mary could not travel 
alone safely. True, there was danger, 
but no greater danger than that every- 
one takes each time he walks down the 
street. 

The class was in session daily from 
9:00 till 3:00. This delighted some par- 
Why, Bobby, 
Harold, or June had never stayed later 


than noon, but if that was what the 


ents and amazed others. 


school wanted they would follow instruc- 
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tions. The parents of this group deserve 
full credit. 
imental class for all—the first special 
class in the city. 


This was indeed an exper- 


By special class here is meant a class 
composed of children who are not other- 
wise being provided for by the state, city, 
or county. Such a class has as its princ- 
ipal aim social competency and adjust- 
ment. Academic work is not unimpor- 
tant, but learning to get along with 
other people and learning to finish a job 
is the primary aim. Often among people 
considered educated are found persons 
who are unable to hold a job for any 
length of time. Various specific reasons 
may be given, but eventually the ability 
to adjust to surroundings is the chief 
cause. A formally educated person can 
sometimes be helped by a psychologist 
or psychiatrist through a mental hygiene 
clinic. An educated adult can be shown 
the way to helping himself. An adult 
with a low I.Q. cannot understand his 
defeats and how to overcome them, except 
A child, however, 
who is retarded cannot, without help, 


with special training. 


understand his defects and how to over- 
them. Such children should not 
grow to adulthood to become a burden 


come 


upon their family, community, or society 
in general. A 16 year old girl with an 
1.Q. of 39 or 40 may not become a high 
school graduate, but she can be taught in 
the special class to meet the demands of a 
free society. These children need not learn 
formal English grammar, perhaps; but 


they do need to learn to live as fairly in- 


dependent children, and, later adults. 
The parents of these children as a 
group were most helpful and co-operative, 
but this had been emphasized as a prime 
condition of the enrollment of each child 
in the class. However, most of the par- 
ents were willing to help all they could, 
because they had lived for years with a 
child with whom they did not know how 
to deal, and had had no help. The par- 
ents were always welcome at school and 
felt free to call the teacher at home, or 
In fact, all visitors were 
The teacher, 
however, did not go into their homes 
The children became so 


accustomed to visitors that, after they 


go to see her. 
welcomed into the class. 
until invited. 
looked around or said “hello,” they went 
right on with their work. 

At the end of the first academic year 
of the special class in Charlotte these 
children are, for the first time, partici- 
pating in activities in their day-by-day 
social world comparable to those of other 
children of their age. Perhaps the most 
telling evaluation of the educational con- 
tribution in the special class lies in two 
things, first its use as a center of obser- 
vation by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation in the North Carolina state-wide 
program of Special Education; and, sec- 
ond, the approval and agreement of the 
city schools in Charlotte, through their 
Superintendent and School Board, to in- 
corporate the class into the regular school 
program in the fall of 1949, and to be 
fully responsible for it financially as well 
as professionally. 
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FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF 
NORMAL PEOPLE* 


HAT psychologists can learn a lot 

from normal people with the tech- 
niques and knowledge used in cases of ab- 
normal individuals was the contention of 
Dr. Ernst R. Hilgard, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in his address as president of the 
American Psychological Association at the 
Denver, Colorado, meeting on September 
6th. 

In his address Dr. Hilgard called for the 
establishment of “laboratories for the 
study of psychodynamics—laboratories in 
which a scientific study would be made 
of the kinds of ideas psychiatrists and 
psychologists use in dealing with disturbed 
people.” 

“Let’s not leave this field as the respon- 
sibility of people interested in the care of 
neuroses,” he stated. ‘Let us make it a 
basis for better understanding of the nor- 
mal individual. In fact the normal in- 
dividual can only be understood when we 


pay attention to his anxieties and his guilt 





feelings—to the concepts which Freud 
originated and which have been domesti- 
cated in academic psychology.” 

Dr. Hilgard suggested that study of 
children’s language could be given high 
priority in the psychodynamics laboratory 
as one aspect of discovering in what ways 


Other 
problems which could be included in such 


personality is a social product. 


* From the Director of Information, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


laboratory research would be those involv- 
ing the. influence of parents on children. 
Some studies now under way at Stanford, 
he reported, suggest that patterns of 
rivalry among brothers and sisters are 
often traceable to similar rivalries going 
back to the parents’ childhood. While 
there is satisfactory evidence from case 
histories that children sometimes repeat 
the difficulties of their parents, laboratory- 
type controls are needed to determine just 
how this comes about, and just how the 
parent is protected from being aware of 
of what is being done. 

“I should like to see the psycho- 
dynamics laboratory work on the prob- 
lem of clarifying what is meant by 
anxiety, shame, and guilt, and instruct- 
ing us about the principles that govern 
these processes,” said Dr. Hilgard. “We 
are ready today, as we might not have 
been a few years ago, to establish psycho- 
dynamics laboratories to attack and an- 
swer many of the questions I have raised. 
Such laboratories will provide opportuni- 
ties for cooperation between experimental 
and clinical psychologists on problems of 
mutual concern. The staff to be invited 
to work in these laboratories will include 
psychologists with a variety of back- 
grounds, united in their acknowledgment 
that the search for the understanding of 
human personality is a significant scien- 


tific discovery.” 
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Case Studies | 4 


“YOU SHOULD HAVE MY LEONARD!’* 


; HEN the first grade teacher went 

to the washroom she had to take 

Leonard with her or he would beat up the 

other children in her absence. He was 

only six, but fat and big and a bully. 

The children called him a mean fat ele- 
phant. 

In the second grade, Leonard success- 
fully undercut the Red Cross drive in his 
class with a whispering campaign: “Who 
knows what happens to that money? 
Why should children always be giving 
money and not teachers?” 

His third grade teacher would greet any 
mention of a problem by any other teacher 
with “You should have my Leonard!” 

And that was the general idea. Some 
thought him smart; some thought him 
slow. Each teacher in turn thought he 
was “the worst problem I ever had.” 

When we first saw him at the Bureau 
of Child Guidance, he fat, red- 


cheeked, and, all alone, he did not seem 


was 


Edna B. Mann, School Psychol- 
ogist, Burcau of Child Guidance, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 


Submitted by 
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very threatening; but unhappy, anxious, 
and lost behind his brash front. He said: 
“What an ‘A’ student my brother Ray- 


mond is! He used to be 


I’m not smart. 
the bell ringing monitor in this school 

I don’t like my friends. They don’t 
like me.” 

Asked what he would like to be 
“I want to be a science explorer . . . on 
the moon.” (Not succeeding in the real 
world, he took a flier to the moon.) 

Asked his three wishes he gave four: 

1. That I’d be skinny. 

2. To have plenty of friends. 

3. To be good in my work. 

4. I wish I wouldn’t wet in my bed. 

He was now in § A, 10'% years old with 
a life time of troubles behind him. The 
test showed he was very bright—IQ 130, 
but functioning poorly in all school sub- 
jects. 

The new 5A teacher knew his old repu- 
tation, but even without it she had her 
Out sick the first week of the 
term, she found Leonard had already been 


put out of the class for having set a thumb 


own clues. 
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tack on the substitute teacher’s seat. 
Excerpts from the official teacher’s report 
during the six months the Bureau was 
working with Leonard follow: 

“An impossible nuisance and bully. 
The boys refuse to have him sit near them. 
He jumps rope and plays with the girls. 
He clings to me during physical training. 
He comes late continuously. Always an 
alibi. Either indifferent or fresh. Does 
no work. Dawdles.” 

“Tam very discouraged. In the begin- 
ning I used to be able to laugh off his be- 
havior. Last week 
he raised his hand to hit me. 


Now I can’t take it. 
Several 
children in the class jumped on him. 
Nobody likes him in the class. He has 
no friends and he looks unhappy all the 
time.” 

At one of our early conferences, the 
teacher ended, “He seems worse since the 
Bureau is treating him—and he now acts 
sO superior.” 

This, we hasten to affirm, is often true 
—-but not for long. If the teacher can 
“take it” as a stage in treatment, it will 
It did. One of the 


strongest sources of Leonard’s regeneration 


help her—and him. 


was this teacher with her deep warmth, 
rich humor, and day-by-day generous 
margin of good sense over occasional 
human lapses: One time when, in despera- 
tion at his impenetrable inert passivity, 
when he would respond to nothing, she 
said, ““Will you move your fat self?” . 

she got no further. He snapped out of 
his lethargy. “You’re not so skinny 


yourself.” (She wasn’t). He went into 
a frenzy of temper—and the teacher, in- 
stead of feeling affronted, realized she had 


struck a sore and vulnerable spot in Leon- 
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ard’s armor and that he was suffering. 
She told the story to the guidance worker, 
having the self-confidence to show herself 
at other than her best. 

The teacher, after a few conferences at 
the Bureau, saw Leonard increasingly as a 
problem for diagnosis and treatment rather 
than blame and punishment—a challenge 
rather than an exasperating irritant. 

Now Leonard—what made him as he 
was? 

The mother was seen—a fat, warm 
woman who at first blamed the school for 
everything and then suddenly poured out: 
“It would be hard for any teacher to 
handle Leonard. I don’t myself know 
what to do with him. I was so upset by 
him last year I had a nervous breakdown: 
He’ll send me away to the crazy house. 
I can’t stand it. He is very -unhappy 
too.” She told of her other three chil- 
dren, all successful and easy to raise. 
Leonard the youngest had had trouble 
from the beginning. When circumcised, 
he hemorrhaged and had to stay in the 


There followed a 


long series of serious illnesses with hos- 


hospital over long. 


pitalization, pain (operations), and con- 


sequent infantilizing by his mother. 
Even today the mother continued her 
pattern of babying and restricting him. 
On the other hand, she was angry that he 
was so dependent and clinging. 

She added: If he is left home alone, he 
breaks things. Sometimes he plays with 
matches. He doesn’t get along with 
children—stays up in the house and goes 
to the frigidaire and eats and eats. He is 
so fat. 

The mother, having herself tried to 


diet, understood Leonard’s yen for food 
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and did not try too hard to stop him. 
She even sensed the emotional ramifica- 
tions of the eating problem: “My Ray- 
mond (the ‘A’ student brother) is skinny. 
I must serve rich foods to fatten him. 
Then when I tell him to eat and tell Leon- 
ard not to eat, Leonard feels hurt.” 

The mother is a fundamentally warm, 
well-meaning person, with plenty of love 
in her make-up, but overwhelmed with 
anxiety and uncertainty. “I want to help 
him. I don’t know how.” 

Some of the dynamics of the case begin 
to come clear. 

To quote the psychiatrist: “Much of 
his problem is precipitated by his older 
brother who appears to Leonard a super- 
man. He feels he can never attain his 
brother’s physique, intellect, or manner.” 


the the 


brother but that he is completely unsatis- 


Leonard feels parents love 
factory to them. 

He feels and generalizes the brother’s 
contempt, which is not subtle but highly 
vocal. (“Raymond made me look so 
lousy to myself that I thought I looked 
lousy to everyone.”’) 

Other important reasons for Leonard’s 
feeling of basic inadequacy are: 

1. Long history of poor health, with 
consequent fostering of dependence and 
present conflict in him (and his mother) 
as to whether he should stay a baby or 
grow up. 

2. Undescended testicles which made 
him question his masculinity. 

3. Obesity which made him clumsy in 
games and outstanding where he should 
not be. His fatness and eating were a 
vicious circle with unhappiness as its 


center. He ate because he felt unloved 
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As he 
put it later, “I eat and get fat because I’m 


and blindly sought some pleasure. 


unhappy and then I get more unhappy be- 
cause I get fatter—and then I eat... .” 

His fatness and bigness gave him power 
to bully, but not to win friends. 

His fighting represented his rage at 
feeling so diminished in status as a person, 
particularly in relation. to his ‘A’ Number 
1 brother. 
President) was to him “Another brother.” 


Every’ boss (e.g., the Class 


(When he came to see this, his urge to 
fight slackened. ) 

He fought and bullied not out of 
strength but out of rage and weakness. 
(After a fighting and crying fit over 
some minor matter, he said: “I guess I 
just wanted to get the hate out of my 
system. I just couldn’t help crying. I 
guess I’m really tender”. ) 

In his despair and out of his need for 
recognition, he resorted to misdirected 
efforts to gain status (such as guiltily 
carrying around a cigarette lighter—‘It 
His “big mouth”, 
famous in the school, and his bullying, so 


makes me feel big”). 


viewed, became meaningful and not just 
offensive. 

What is wrong indicates how to right it. 

The plan was two-fold: 1. Build up 
Leonard’s self esteem. 2. Give release at 
the Bureau to his pent-up feelings, hates, 
guilts, anxieties. 

The teacher, psychologist, social worker, 
family, the boy himself were drawn into 
the project. 

Two major symptoms, bed wetting 
and overeating, were not tackled directly, 
but they cleared up, as the boy felt gen- 
The 


after six 


erally happier and more confident. 


bedwetting stopped entirely 
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a bedwetter all his life. 











months of treatment, though he had been 
(Two years later 
—today—he is still dry). The mother 
was encouraged not to emphasize dieting. 
He is still fairly fat, though now, in 
Junior High School, he is firmer, plays 
baseball and handball and does not: find 
his weight a burden or social liability. 

As to his feeling of physical inferiority 
and special concern about his manliness, 
the psychiatrist examined him with a 
routine physical, interlarding it with cool 
reassurance and giving Leonard a chance 
to ask questions. (Later, the psychologist 
mentioned to Leonard ““The doctor thinks 
you will make good football material. 
He says you are heavy but not soft. You 
are a regular well built boy.” Leonard 
looked out of the window and said slowly, 
“It is good to hear that”’.) 

Leonard’s teacher praised his work and 
set an example of respect for him which 
the children took over and which built 
him up in his own eyes. 

(Leonard: “My teacher let me take 
charge of the class today. Did that 
sizzle me! I always wanted to take 
charge of the class—but now I got a 
chance. I feel free as a breeze . . . and 
I used to sit there like a sad sack .... 
Wait till I tell my Mother . I feel 
so good when my mother smiles—I see she 
is proud of me and tells the neighbors and 
I show my brother I can do something 
too.” ) 

He was made bell 


which 


helped him more than it did the school. 


monitor, 


It had been to him one unreachable sym- 
bol of his brother’s success. 
His teacher was alert to edge him into 


the boys’ games. He suggested being 
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umpire in baseball (since he felt too fat 
to run and was always afraid he would 
Teacher and 


His position 


not be chosen on teams). 
class welcomed this idea. 
made him a highly useful center of atten- 
tion. 

The teacher played up his new interest 
in science, framed a science report and 
hung it on the wall. She encouraged 
oral reports, giving constructive outlet to 
his love of talking out. 

He was a poor and indifferent reader. 
His teacher had tried giving him easy 
texts, but he preferred Classical Comics, 
“because”, he said “they are very educa- 
tional.” 

The psychologist suggested art easy 
science book and he devoured it. He 
complained ‘““Why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore the book I was reading was dull?! 
About a cat having brown, white and 
gold spots on it. I couldn’t stand it. 
The story had no body . Funny books 
—I won’t read any more with books like 
this science to read.” (Unfortunately, 
there are too few science books with easy 
vocabulary. The next was too hard for 
him. ) 

The teacher, originally troubled be- 
cause of her conscientious urge to have 
Leonard work up to his high IQ, came to 
accept the idea that he was standing in 
his own way and had to advance at his 
own pace which would quicken as the 
emotional blocks were removed. 

In the end she saw him gain six terms of 
reading (from 4A to 7A) in four months, 
“with no special coaching,” and one term 
in arithmetic. 

When in June Leonard suddenly re- 


verted to some of his old behavior, the 
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teacher called the psychologist to say 
“There is something troubling Leonard.” 


“He is all 


indifferent, 


(Not “he is troubling me’). 
off 


finishes his work.” 


again, dreamy, never 

The psychologist’s next interview with 
Leonard, reported subsequently to the 
teacher, gave the answer. Leonard was 
worrying that when he went to camp at 
the end of the month he might wef again. 

Reassurance, talking out his worries, 
general build up, carried him over this 
hurdle. 

The mother’s attitude at home was vital 
She found 
herself called to school to hear praise of 


in the general treatment plan. 


Leonard for the first time in her life. 
She came to understand from the social 
worker how much Leonard needed status 
in his own right, not as an inadequate 
competitor with his brother; she was given 
the insights gained in our study and used 
them well. She did not compare Leonard 
with Raymond nor praise Raymond in 
front of Leonard. 

She stopped coaching Leonard with his 
homework—and all the wrangling which 
went with it. She let him go on trips 


with friends downtown and on hikes. 
She bought him a bicycle and a football. 
(Leonard in “helping” the psychologist on 
a hypothetical case recommended: “He 
should have a ball. Any boy with a ball 
can get at least one friend”.) 


him 


go to camp. 


She gave 
an allowance. She allowed him to 
She made it easy for him to 
bring friends home, serving them food 
they the 


(Leonard said: “Now my friends choose 


while looked at television. 


me in games. They like me for myself, 


not my television”. ) 





The mother one time confided: “Maybe 
Raymond is thinner and smarter, but my 
Leonard is warmer and talks more and is 
nicer to be around.” Leonard, surer now 
in his mother’s love and his own feeling of 
self respect, said: “My brother still makes 
fun of me, but I can take it better than 
I used to.” 

The 
from talking freely at the Bureau about 
his and hated 
him “for being skinny” and “because my 


release which came to Leonard 


brother—how he envied 
mother loves him best”’; how outraged he 
felt at Raymond’s teasing and bossing; 
how jealous of his success—drained off 
pent up tensions which had heretofore 
precipitated his trigger-like inappropriate 
explosions against others. 

He talked too about his feelings for 


his father, himself—his 


friendlessness and shame—all the emotions 


his mother, 
which he had not faced squarely but 


which were inevitably twisting him. 
Once he was conscious of his drives, he 
could “take them better.” 

As to classroom manner, fighting, 
friends, here is how Leonard tells it: “I 
am not fresh to my teacher any more.” 
(Why?) “Well, the best 


teacher in the world and still you get mad 
at her. 


you have 
Now I have gotten to realize that 
just because I don’t like a thing doesn’t 
make her wrong .Was I sour to other 
people when I was unhappy! Now I am 
not unhappy so much and I just keep the 
Man 


beginning to consider others. 


sourness for myself. alive, I am 
Now when 
I am sour, I am not sour to everybody 
else, just to myself . . . It is since I have 
been coming to you.” 


We were discussing progress Leonard 
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had made, such discussions aiming to build 
self esteem and insight. The psycholo- 
gist said: ““Another way you have made 
“And 
Psychologist: 
Leonard: “I 


don’t think so because before you can 


good progress is with friends.” 


how!” Leonard agrees. 
§ 


“That is most important.” 


make friends you have to lead up to that 
by getting respect for yourself.” 

When Leonard graduated from school 
his 6B teacher told the mother: “No 
doubt he will be among the best in Junior 
High. I think he will do better than his 
brother.” 

A year later the psychologist saw Leon- 
ard’s mother on the street outside the 
Junior High School. In answer to “How 
is he?” she said ““Wonderful, wonderful! 
The Social Science 


teacher called me to say “Leonard answers 


Only one complaint. 
the questions too fas?’ I thought to 
myself,” continued the mother, “ ‘Is that 
bad!’, but I explained to the teacher that 
Leonard had had some trouble in elemen- 
tary school, and now he is so happy when 
he knows things he just bursts out with 
the answer.” 

That brings us up to date and to an 
overall view of a Leonard who no longer 
needs us at the Bureau of Child Guidance; 
who is doing wel) in a Junior High School 
which doesn’t even know he had it in him 


to be a “problem”. 
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A be- 


ginning was made when, at the Bureau, 


What helped him on his way? 


he found himself accepted as he was, so 
that he did not need to fight for status. 
He was with us in wanting to find out 
what made him unhappy and unsuccessful. 
His misconduct became a symptom to 
He felt liked and 


so was more able to like himself—and 


explore, not to blame. 


others. 

The necessary rebuilding of his self- 
esteem, his feeling of worth, was achieved 
by integrated efforts of his teacher, his 
mother and the Child Guidance workers. 

The teacher was never too busy for new 
She did not 


affronts. Her 


insights and new approaches. 
feel affronted by his 
warmth, humor, encouragement, her re- 
sourcefulness in aiming the curriculum at 
his heart as well as his head, made a day- 
by-day difference in his outlook. 

As to the Child Guidance Bureau, we 
aimed primarily to relieve Leonard’s ten- 
sions and build his self-esteem. Let Leon- 
ard tell how that worked. During the 
luncheon to which he had invited the 
psychologist (‘I know a fine place where 
you can get a big meal for 50 cents’) he 
said, ““The kids in my class ask me what 
do I do up at the Guidance Bureau? I 
say ‘I spill my heart out to you which 
wasn’t in such hot condition and my 
heart comes back OK’ ”’. 
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M*™ of the nation’s best known 
specialists in child growth and de- 
velopment and family life education are 
represented in the recently issued revised 
edition of Childcraft.’ 


volumes in the new set, 


Of the fourteen 
“Guid- 


” prepared under the direc- 


four are 
ance Volumes, 
tion of an editorial advisory board headed 
Osborne, of 
Teachers College Columbia University. 


by Professor Ernest G. 

The first of these guidance volumes, 
volume 9 of the set, deals with “the grow- 
ing child” and includes articles as follows: 
On Becoming a Parent, by Mary S. Fisher 
The Baby’s First Year, Don- 
Growth and Develop- 
ment During the First Year, C. Anderson 
Aldrich and Mary M. Aldrich; Growth 
and Development During the Second 
Year, C. Anderson Aldrich and Mary M. 
Aldrich; The Toddler, Harold H. Ander- 
son; The Preschool Years, Lois Meek Stolz; 
The Grade-School Child, Willard C. 
Olson; The Preadolescent, Fritz Redl; Pre- 
paring for Adolescence, Katherine White- 
side Taylor; Brothers and Sisters, James L. 
Adopted Children, Mollie S. 
The Child Who Is 


35 East 


Langmuir; 
ovan J. McCune; 


Hymes, Jr.; 
and Russell Smart; 


1 Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1949. 
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Different, Bessie Lee Gambrill; Illness and 
Convalescence, Mary R. Osborne; The 
Handicapped Child, Harvey Roe; Facing 
Life Together, Ruth E. Loeb; Family Life 


and Community Living, Ernest G. Os- 
borne. 

Volume 10 takes up “Guidance for 
Development,” with articles as follows: 
Character Development, by William E. 
Blatz; Good Beginnings, Anna W. M. 


Wolf; Building for a Happy and Useful 
Life, Ralph H. Ojemann; Affection in 
Family Life, Grace Langdon; Disturbing 
Behavior, Dorothy W. Baruch; Fears in 
Childhood, Arthur T. Jersild; Better 
Health Through Nutrition, 1. Newton 
Kugelmass; Menus and Food Preparation, 
Miriam E. Lowenberg; Sex in the Life of 
the Child, Newell W. Edson; Discipline, 
Peter Blos; The Child and His Friends, 
Gladys Gardner Jenkins; Manners and 
Courtesy, Rachel S. Ball and Elise H. 
Campbell; Respectful Behavior, Ethel B. 
Waring; The Child and Money, Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg; The Child and the Radio, 
Evelyn Millis Duvall; The Child and the 
Movies, Edgar Dale; The Child and the 
Comics, Josette Frank; Creative Activity 
in Daily Living, Edith G. Neisser. 
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“Ways of Learning” is the title of the 
third of these guidance volumes, designed 
to assist parents in preparing the child for 
school and “help him through the school 
years that lie ahead.” The articles and 
their authors are: What Parents Should 
Expect of the School, by William H. Kil- 
patrick; Emotional Factors in Children’s 
Learning, Sybil K. Richardson; The Nur- 
sery School, Ruth Andrus; The Kinder- 
garten, Miriam H. Brubaker; Language 
Development, Ethel Mabie Falk; Learning 
Through Literature, Eleanor M. Witmer; 
Learning to Read, Nelle E. Moore; Learn- 
to Write, Jennie Wahlert; 
ing to Spell, Ernest Horn; Learning Arith- 


Learn- 


metic, William A. Brownell; Learning 
Through Social Studies, Mary M. Reed; 
Music in the Child’s Development, Helen 
Christianson; Drawing, Painting, and 
Modeling, Irene B. Crofoot; Science for 
the Young Child, Glenn O. Blough; 
Simple Experiments in Science, Ellis C. 
Pershing; Home and School Cooperation, 
Ernest G. Osborne. 

The fourth of the guidance volumes is 
described as a “guide-index” covering in- 
fancy to adolescence—‘“the key to the 
entire plan.” 

Titles of the ten other volumes in the 
set are: 1, Poems of Early Childhood; 2, 
Storytelling and.Other Poems; 3, Folk and 
Fairy Tales; 4, Animal Friends and Real 
Adventures; 5, Life in Many Lands; 6, 
Great Men and Famous Deeds; 7, Ex- 
ploring the World Around Us; 8, Creative 
Play and Hobbies; 13, Art and Music; 14, 
Science and Industry. 


Teachers and Child Development 


“Teachers constitute the largest single 
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professional group working with chil- 
dren, and the present volume has been 
written with their needs in mind,” says 
Dr. Willard Olsen in his recently pub- 
lished Child Development.* Accordingly, 
specific illustrations of the general prin- 
ciples Olsen enunciates have been selected 
as often as possible from a classroom set- 
ting. This emphasis on children in school 
will, however, as the author points out, 
help professional workers other than 
teachers in their work with children, 
teachers, and parents on school problems, 
and these other workers will also find in 
the book plenty of discussion of the spe- 
cific problems encountered in their own 
professional work with children. 

Dr. Olsen’s book is one of the most 
important books that have appeared in 
child development. It is comprehensive, 
well organized, and readable. Some idea 
of the broad scope of the book can be 
obtained from the chapter headings: 
Growth and Development; Growth Peri- 
ods and Educational Programs; Motor 
Development and Play; The Expression 
and Nurture of Mental Growth; Growth 
in School Achievement; The Child as a 
Whole; The Human Relations of the 
Classroom; The Child in the Home 
and Community; The Affective Life of 
the Child; The Teacher in Individual and 
Group Relationships; Concepts of Child 
Development in Curriculum and Meth- 
ods; Concepts of Child Development in 
the Organization and Administration of 
Schools; The Philosophy of Growth. The 
Appendix contains a useful list of text- 


books, manuals, and instructional films. 


2 Boston, D. C. Heath, 1949. 
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Two sentences in the final chapter 
sum up Dr. Olsen’s concept of child de- 
velopment and what it means for educa- 


tion: 


The general philosophy as applied to 
the growing child is a simple one—each 
child is to be assisted in growing accord- 
ing to his natural design without dep- 
rivation or forcing in an environment 
and by a process which also supply a 
social direction to his achievement. 

For the student of child develop- 
ment, education is a process by which 
children are assisted in growing, and 
the adequacy of administration, of 
the physical environment, of curric- 
ulum experiences, and of methods of 
teaching should be appraised in terms 
of the extent to which this function 
is realized. 


Studying Children 


How teachers in the Dalton Schools, 
New York City, made an intensive study 
of sixteen children in the three-year-old 
group for a whole year, working under 
a psychologist with wide experience in 
European and American schools and 
other institutions, is described in the first 
of monographs issued by the schools.* In 
this description of nursery school pro- 
cedure an unusually interesting attempt 
is made ‘‘to show, step by step, how the 
teachers seek to understand the children 
and their parents, how they help them 
develop the necessary skills and under- 
standing to overcome the obstacles along 
their way and how they help them to 
enlarge their view of the world, so that 
being less cramped they may grow and 
flourish.” 


’ Eileen Clark, A Nursery School Procedure. 
New York, The Dalton Schools, Inc., 1949. 94 p. 
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They have tried, the teachers in this 
report say, to describe some of the skills 
and techinques the teacher must acquire. 
“But, what is in our opinion most im- 
portant, we have endeavored to describe 
the development of an attitude—a ques- 
tioning, searching, re-evaluating attitude, 
but above all an attitude of feeling one- 
self to be a companion, a companion of 
all with whom one comes in contact— 
parents, children’s nurses, other teachers, 


> 


as well as the children.’ 


Mental Health of Children 


One entire chapter in Marguerite 
Clark’s Medicine on the March* is given 
to the health of children.” 


Mental disturbance in the very young 


“mental 


is not, says the author, the “small and 
isolated” problem it has usually been 
considered. On the contrary, “mental 
disturbances in pre-school and school-age 
children are all too common.” More- 
over, “emotional maladjustment, deeply 
imbedded in painful home and > school 
frustration, is not something that a child 
once 


‘outgrows, as was comfortably 


predicted by the family doctor. Nor are 
cases of severe mental disorder in very 
young children an obscure medical prob- 
lem. In some children’s hospitals 10 to 
15 per cent of the patients have serious 
emotional and mental disturbances.” Bu- 
reau of the Census estimates are cited as 
authority for the statement that each year 
840,000 children “become markedly neu- 
rotic behavior problems.” 

To cope with this problem, Mrs. Clark 
says, there are only 250 child psychi- 


atrists in the United States. ‘“‘While in- 


*New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1949. 
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fant mortality has been reduced by 60 
per cent in the past 30 years and miracles 
have been performed in wiping out child- 
hood communicable diseases, only a few 
children who are mentally disturbed can 
be sure of sound psychiatric help.” 
Prevention is emphasized throughout 


most of Mrs. Clark’s discussion: 


To safeguard the mental health 
and happiness of children, prevention 
should start at birth. Instead of rel- 
egating the baby to a distant nursery 
from which he is brought to his mother 
at brief intervals, many doctors favor 
the “rooming-in” plan, now being used 
in a dozen hospitals in the country. In 
this way, each new baby is put in a 
crib in the same room with his mother, 
and not in the large, glassed-in nursery 
with other newborn infants. With 
her child nearby, the inexperienced 
mother can become familiar with his 
moods, noises, movements, and ap- 
She can also feed him by 

breast when he is hungry, rather than 

by rigid clock schedule. 

This method makes the lying-in 
period natural and reassuring, not only 
for the mother and child, but also for 
the father. In the conventional ob- 
stetrical arrangement, the father is apt 
to feel like a rank outsider. When 
rooming-in is used, the father and he 
alone is allowed to visit, and this makes 
him feel that he is an accepted member 
of the family. 

A Nursery School Guide® 

Mrs. Rhoda Kellogg’s Nursery School 
Guide® is subtitled: “Theory and Prac- 
Parents.” The 


book was written, Mrs. Kellogg says, to 


petites. 


tice for Teachers and 
help all those interested in nursery edu- 
cation to understand the aims, principles, 


’ This review by Evelyn Beyer. 
© New York, Houghton-Mifflin, 1949. 
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and problems involved. She adds that 
it should be particularly useful to pro- 
fessional teachers and students, and that 
it is also meant for parents who wish to 
know more in detail what we do in our 
schools. 

She indicates that it is not a book on 
just the theory of nursery education. It 
is a guide book of specific information re- 
garding the practical procedures and 
techniques used in her nursery schools 
in San Francisco. It describes in detail 
the buildings, equipment, materials, pro- 
gram, teaching techniques, and methods 
of discipline used. It tells how the schools 
are organized, what records are kept, the 
nature of their relations to parents and 
requirements for staff members—all in 
terms of a program oriented to the needs 
of a public school system. 

The content is almost encyclopedic in 
its detail, and much of it will be extremely 
useful to teachers, especially the part 
dealing with equipment and its use. She 
begins by defining the nursery school 
and tracing its development, its aims and 
functions. She clearly differentiates her 
kind of nursery school with its public 
school orientation from the university or 
research oriented nursery of which she 
is somewhat disparaging. 

Her chapters on equipment and activ- 
ities are detailed and exact. She tells 
what nursery schools should have and 
why, as well as how it should be used 
and cared for. Four pages are spent in 
discussing chair and table heights, and 
she presents seemingly valid arguments 
why chairs should be lower than they 
are in most nursery schools. 


Her discussion of discipline seems based 
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on a good understanding of children’s 
needs. She reveals an awareness of the 
dynamics of child behavior. However, 
the tone of presenting it is so dogmatic 
that one wonders whether she is able to 


Her 


the organization of the 


practice her admirable preaching. 
description of 
school is almost compulsive in its exact- 
ness. 

So much for a rather cursory picture 
at the 


of the content, now for a look 


quality. It is dogmatic from beginning 
to end. At no point does the author 
offer tentative suggestions or findings. 
This quality of certainty will be reas- 
suring to some people, and possibly an- 
noying to others. 

And although she preaches the. need 
for affectionate handling of children, her 
writing is lacking in any feeling of 
warmth, and totally devoid of humor, 
One has the 


feeling in reading about her children that 


or a sense of joyousness. 


everything is done correctly, that all the 
proper materials and equipment are avail- 
able, that teachers and staff are perfectly 
organized and informed but there is no 
joy in it. 

The 


questionable, if not damaging. 


attitude toward parents seems 


The book 


states in firm tones that parent education 


should not be coupled with nursery ed- 


ucation. Her reasons are that most nurs- 
ery teachers are not equipped to work 
with adults, nor do they have the time, 
and that parent education tends to stir 
up parent conflicts as well as resolve them. 


The 


prefer not to be told in advance what 


author indicates that her schools 
the mother thinks of the child, nor what 
his habits or past experiences are, since 
they prefer to make their own estimates 
of the child’s personality. ‘Parent- 
teacher relationships should be friendly, 
but reserved.” In one of the bulletins 
issued to parents when the children are 
“Visitors are 


enrolled is the statement: 


always welcome at school. Strangers do 
not upset the children, but parents do.” 
The general attitude is one of pained 
forebearance and disapproval. 

This attitude seems unfortunate in a 
movement which depends on parent sup- 
port and cooperation for its very exist- 
ence. 

On the whole, I believe that Mrs. Kel- 
logg’s book is an extremely provocative 
one, especially for nursery school work- 
ers. Although many will not agree with 
and 


theories, it will surely provide good ma- 


or accept some of her statements 


terial for staff discussions, and an op- 


portunity for reevaluating procedures 


that may have become stereotyped. 
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